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Week of April 25, 1983 


LABOR DEPARTMENT ISSUES INTERIM RULES IMPLEMENTING 
MIGRANT AND SEASONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKER PROTECTION ACT 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced that the Labor Department 
has issued interim regulations to implement the new Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural 
Worker Protection Act (MSPA). 


The interim rules, which appeared in the Federal Register on April 12, became 
effective April 14, the same day the MSPA went into effect. 


. Donovan said, “we are pleased to note the effective date of this important new law, which will 
substantially improve protections for migrant and seasonal farmorkers while eliminating unnecessary 
regulatory burdens for agricultural employers and agricultural associations.” 


“The department will work hard to ensure compliance with the act,” Donovan added. 


MSPA replaces the Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act. Unlike the earlier act, the new law 
distinguishes between crew leaders and stationary employers. Onder MSPA, stationary employers will 
no longer be required to register as if they were crew leaders or be subject to a wide range of 
regulatory requirerents that were originally designed for crew leaders. They will be required, 
however, to comply with all provisions of the act setting protections for workers. 


These protections include safety and health standards for housing and vehicles; advance 
disclosure of wages, hours and working conditions; receiving itemized, written statements of 
earnings for each pay period, and maintenance of payroll records. 


In addition, the act provides exemptions for certain persons and organizations, such as family 
businesses, small businesses and labor unions, and deletes ambiguous language in the former law - 
which became the source of extensive litigation. 


The interim final regulations will remain in effect no more than 120 days {until August 12, 1983). 
Written comments or. the regulations will be accepted for 30 days. After the department carefully 
evaluates the comments, it will publish final rules, with modifications as necessary. 


Three copies of the coments should te sent to: 
William M. Otter, Administrator 
Wage and Hour Division 
U.S Departnent of Labor 
Room S-3502 
200 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
washington, D.C. 20210 


Further information on the proposals can be obtained by writing to “ir. Otter at te aidress 
‘:sted above or by telephoning him at (292) 523-8305. (This is not a toll-free call.) 
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Week of April 25, 1983 


3.3 MILLION JOBLESS TO GET EXTRA BENEFITS 
UNDER EXTENDED FSC PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON -- An estimated 3.3 million jobless workers will receive up to 14 
additional weeks of unemployment insurance (UI) under the extension of the Federal 
Supplemental Compensation (FSC) program, Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced. 


An estimated $3 billion will be distributed to the jobless. 


Authorized by a bilT whi.) President Reagan signed into law on March 29 
(P.L. 98-13), the extended, fe jerally funded FSC program began on April 1, and 
will be phased out after Sept. /30, 1983. 


"This six-month extension of Federal weekly cash benefits is desiqned to 
aid more than 2 million newly eligible jobless workers and renew vital assistance 
to more than a million others who had exhausted all benefits or had been cut off 
by the March 31 expiration date of FSC," Secretary Donovan said. 


The supplemental benefits are in addition to a worker's regular state 
benefits (usually payable for 26 weeks) and in addition te 13 weeks of oxtended 
benefits (EB) when they are payable. The amount of a worker's weekly FSC payment 
is the same as that of his regular UI check. 


Three types of jobless workers will be able to benefit from the extension: 


(1) Those eligible to collect for the first time on or after April 1; (2) Those 
who had exhausted their FSC entitlements before April 1; and (3) Those who were 
still entitled to collect benefits when FSC's earlier authorization exrired on 
March 31. 


For the 2.1 million newly eligible, the exact number of weeks will depend on 
each state's insured unemployment rate (IUR): maximums of 14 weeks in states 
with an IUR of at least 6.0 percent; 12 weeks when the IUR is 5.0 to 5.9 percent, 
10 weeks with a 4.0 to 4.9 percent IUR, and 8 weeks in al] other states. (The 
IUR is based on the number of people covered by unemployment insurarce wno are 
currently collecting regular state UI). 


For those who had exhausted their FSC, benefit weeks are also directly tied 
to their state's IUR: 10 weeks where the IUR is at least 6 percent; & weeks when 
the IUR is 4.0 to 5.9 percent, and 6 weeks in all other states. These Lenefits 
are in addition to what the uremployec workers may have collected under all three 


procranis. 


As for claimants still receiving benefits on March 31, the maxi:mum 
additional weeks of benefits they could receive after that date range from 14 down 
to 6 weeks. To determine the remaining number of weeks of FSC benefits fer tnese 
recipients, the legislation provides a formula which considers a number of factors, 
including the state's IUR and the number of weeks of FSC benefits they have already 
collected. 


Although no new claimants will be added to the FSC program after Sept. 30. 


persons who have not exhausted their FSC entitlement by Septe 30 would be 
eligible to receive up to 50 percent of their remaining entitlement after that date. 


. -more- 
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The FSC program went into effect the week of Sept. 12, 1982. When the 
estimated benefits paid for the first six and half months are added to those for 
the April-September period (which includes the phaseout). the program is expected 
to pay out $5.4 billion. 


To be éligible for FSC, a jobless worker's benefit year (52 weeks from the 
week his initial UI claim began) must have ended on or after Jun2 1, 1982. or he 
must have been entitled to EB for a week which began on or after June 1. He must 
also have exhausted all rights to regular UI and (where payable) EB benefits. 


An unemployed worker must also meet all other FSC eligibility criteria, which 
include conducting a sustained and systematic search for work. The new law. however, 
exempts those claimants who are participating in an approved trainine course or 
attending school from active job search and such requirements as being available 
for work and accepting a suitable job. 


The following list shows the states and the maximum weeks for which they 
will pay FSC henefits to newly eligible workers, based on statistics available 
today. 


Alabama 14 wks. Louisiana 14 wks. Oklahoma 10 wks. 
Alaska 14 Maine 14 Oregon 14 
Arizona 10 Maryland 12 Pennsylvania 14 
Arkansas 14 Massachusetts 10 Puerto Rico 1] 
California 12 Michigan 14 Rhode Island 14 
Colorado 10 Minnesota 12 South Carolina 12 
Connecticut 10 Mississippi 14 South Dakota 8 
Delaware 10 Missouri 12 . Tennessee 12 
Dist. of Col. 10 Montana 14 Texas 8 
Florida 8 Nebraska 10 Utah 14 
Georgia: 8 Nevada 12 Vermont 14 
Hawaii 8 New Hampshire 8 Virgin Islands 12 
Idaho 14 New Jersey 12 Virginia 8 
Illinois 14 New Hexico 10 Washington 14 
Indiana 12 New York 10 West Virginia 14 
Lowa 12 North Carolina 12 Wisconsin 14 
Kansas 10 North Dakota 12 Wyoming 14 
Kentucky 14 Ohio 4 


Complete infurmation about the FSC program is available at local Job Service 
and unemployment insurance claims offices. 





Week of April 25, 1983 


STUDENT LABOR FORCE CONTINUES TO DECLINE 


WASHINGTON -- The student labor force 16 to 24 years old continued to decline 
over the year ending in October 1982 as the tail-end of the post-World War II baby 
boom was completing high school, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor reported. 


Sixty percent of the year's half-million drop in the youth labor force was 
among high school students. The rest came from a reduction in the labor force 
activity of 20-to-24 year-old young adults who were not students. 


The number of vouth enrolled in college changed little over the year, and the labor force 
participation rate of 44 percent for full-time college students was about the same as in ‘tober 
198] but sore chan 4 percentage points higher than a decade earlier. 


Lahor force bv race 


Following historical patterns, the highest labor force participation rates in October 1982 
were for white youth, chen Hispanics, and the lowest were for blacks. Anong 
white and Hispanic students, labor force participation was generally down over the year, 
alchough apparent decreases for sany sub-groups were noc statistically significant. An apparenc 
rise in labor force activity among black students was also not significance, reflecting the 
relacively large variance in the small sample estimates. 


Among youth no longer in school, labor force participation rates for blacks were about 10 
percentage points lower than those for whites. Among young men out of school, Hispanics had a 
participation rate midway *.cween those of whites and blacks; Hispanic women no longer in school 
continued to have the lowest participation rates among all youth 16 to 24 years old. 


Unenployzent 


Unemployment rates for students and nonstudent= rose sharply over the year, reaching 14.7 
and 18.5 percent, respectively, in October 1982. These jobless rates were the highest recorded 
since the series on the labor force status of school age youth began in the early i959’s. In 
past decades, students, who generally seek part-time jobs, had higher unemployment rates than 
out-of-school vouth. This situation was reversed beginning in 1980. Accounting for chis 
change, in part, is a shife in the age composition of the studenc group; fewer are now If and 17 
vears old, ages in which unemploymenc rates are highest. In addition, because of the sluggish 
economic conditions, nonstudents, who mostly seek full-time work, have had a more difficult cine 
in finding jobs. 


wer the vear, unenplovwmnent increased sharply for white students and nonstudents. Rlacez 
students in both high school and college showed no significance over-the-vear change in their 
Menplowment rates, but out-of-school black youth experienced substantial increases. 
nesplowment rates for black vouth continued to be zore than twice as high as those of shite 
Among Hispanics, both students and nonstudencts suffered increased unemployment bd5et-een 
198! and 1982, and, as has been che pattern in earlter years, their unenplovnment cates 

2teeue those of dDlacxs and whites. 
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Recent graduates and dropouts 


Slightly over half of the youth graduating from high school in 1982 were enrolled in college 
by October. This proportion (51 percent) was 3 percentage points lower than the 
peak reached in 1981. The general decline in the proportion enrolled extended to all sex and 
race/ethnic groups. As in the past, most of the new college students were enrolled full time. 
Their labor force participation rate, at 41 percent, was close to that of students still in high 
school, but, their unemployment rate of 16.3 percent was considerably lower than the 23.8 
percent registered by high school students. Both groups mainly seek part-time jobs. 


Recent high school graduates not enrolled in college were in the labor force in about the 
same proportion as a year earlier, but, with generally poor economic conditions, their 
unemployment rate rose sharply over the year, from 21.4 to 26.3 percent. Most were seeking 
full-time jobs. . 


The number of youth who dropped out of high school during the 1981-82 period was lower than 
in recent years, but this was largely a reflection of the decline in the teenage population. 
Their unemployment rate, at 41.6 percent, was more than 1-1/2 times that of the year’s new high 
school graduates. 
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OSHA PROPOSES 50-FOLD REDUCTION 
IN WORKER EXPOSURE LEVEL FOR ETHYLENE OXIDE 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration has proposed a 50-fold reduction in the permissible worker exposure 
limit for ethylene oxide (Et0), a sterilant widely used by hospitals and medical 
products manufacturers. 


The proposed standard, which would cover about 80,000 directly exposed and 
144,000 incidentally exposed workers, would lower the limit from 50 parts per one 
million parts of air averaged over eight hours (50 ppm) to 1 ppm. 


“Current animal and human data show that the present 50 ppm level does 
not provide adequate protection for these workers," Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Thorne G. Auchter, head of OSHA, said. 


“Tre proposed level, according to our risk assessment, will greatly reduce 
the mutagenic, reproductive and carcinogenic effects associated with Et0." 


The excess lifetime risk of cancer, based on animal studies, is expected to 
be reduced from an estimated 634 cases per 10,000 directly exposed workers at the 
50 ppm level to 12 cases per 10,000 workers at the 1 ppm level. Quantitative 
risk analysis for mutagenic, chromosomal and reproductive effects is uncertain, 
but reduction in exposure levels is expected to reduce the risk for these effects 
as well. 


In addition to the 1 ppm exposure ‘level, the proposal also would establish a 
0.5 ppm “action level" at which monitoring and medical surveillance would begin. 


Though oniy about 2 percent of the 5 billion pounds of EtO produced annually 
is used as a sterilant of medical products (e.g. plastic tubes, bandages, etc.), 
by far the greatest number of workers directly exposed are in health care 
facilities (62,370) and in the medical products industry (14,000). 


The greatest volume (about 70 percent) of all the EtO produced is used to 
make ethylene glycol, a major component of automotive and other anti-freeze 
oroducts, and as an intermediate in the production of polyester fibers, bottles 
and films. The numbcr of workers directly exposed, however, in these processes '!s 
between 3,000 and 4,000. 


The total annualized costs of the proposal for the major industries that use 
EtO were estimated at $72.4 million, and thus the action was not classified as 
one with "major" economic consequences. Neither would it nave any significart 
economic impact on small business as defined by the Regulatory Flexibility Act 


The proposed standard would apply to all workplaces in al! industries 
including construction and maritime where EtO is produced, released, stored 
. handled, used or transported, and over which OSHA has jurisdiction. 


It would require, among other things, certain methods of compliance, 
personal protective equipment, measurement of employee exposure, training, 
medical surveillance, signs and labels, regulated areas, emergency procedures, 
and recordkeeping. 
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Scientific and technical data, expert analysis, and opinions are being 
sought, among other things, on: 


Roca Whether the proposed provisions are technically feasible and would 
provide adequate worker protection for all health hazards associated with Et0 
exposure. 


--- The need for a short term or ceiling limit in view of recent information 
on increased spontaneous abortions and chromosomal changes due to €Et0O exposure. 


--- The most suitable methods for determining compliance with the proposed 
exposure and “action” levels, and problems and training needs associated with 
such methods. ; 


--- Any additional risk assessments of exposure at various levels. 


--- The adequacy of the proposed medical surveillance and exposure 
monitoring provisions. 


OSHA also is seeking comments and data on the degree of overlap between 
OSHA's coverage of EtO and that of the Environmental Protection Agency under 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act. 


A public hearing on the proposed standard is scheduled to start July 19 
10 a.m. in the Department of Labor Auditorium, Francis Perkins Building, 200 
Constitution Ave. N.W., Washington, 0.C. 20210. Notices of intent to appear 
should be sent to: Tom Hall, OSHA Division of Consumer Affairs, Docket H200, 
Room N-3635 (phone 202-523-8024) at the above address, and must be postmarked on 
or before June 17 while documentary evidence and the full text of testimony of 
more than 10 minutes along with all documentary evidence must be submitted no later 
than July l. 


Written comment on the proposal should be sent to the Docket Officer, Docket 
No. H200, Room S-6212 at the above address on or before June 17. 


The proposed standard for EtO is scheduled to appear in the Federal 
Register April 19. 
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OSHA ANNOUNCES APPROVAL OF ALLIS-CHALMERS 
FOR VOLUNTARY WORKER PROTECTION PROGRAMS 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration approved the Allis-Chalmers Engine Division (A-C) in Harvey, I11. 
for participation in the agency's Voluntary Protection Programs (VPP). 


“In many ways, A-C should serve as a model to demonstrate the value of 3 
well designed and an effectively exe-uted safety program," Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Thorne G. Auchter said in annc peting the approval. 

The 400-employee plant's approv. for the safety portion of the “Try” 
management initiative section of the Programs follows a thorough evaluation and 
an on-site review by an OSHA team. 


"In reviewing the team's findings, I was particularly pleased with the 
excellent spirit of cooperation shown between members of A-C management and its 
labor force in supporting the Division's safety program," Auchter added. 


The United Steelworkers of America, who represent the employees at the 
Harvey plant, not only concurred with the firm's VPP application but had a 
representative accompany the OSHA team during the on-site review. 


Since the application was for a management initiative program, a joint 
labor-management committee was not required. However, the plant utilizes a 
safety committee made up of the seven-member union grievance committee elected by 
the employees to discuss worker complaints. 


The Try Program is aimed at safety nrogram innovators and those who can 
demonstrate the ability to achieve significant improvement in worker protection. 
Try gives participants an opportunity to work with OSHA to qualify for the Star 
Program. 


The A-C safety program is well-designed and meets"Try"criteria. It has 
produced excellent injury rates. The three year average injury incidence rate 
at the Harvey plant, which makes diesel engines, was 4.2 per 100 fulltime workers 
vs. the national average for the industry (engine and turbine manufacturing) in 
1980 of 10.6. , ; 


The A-C Engine Division could qualify for the STAR program during the two 
years of its "Try" eligibility, the team said. 
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DISABLED MARINE WINS $37,000 
IN REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS SUIT 


WASHINGTON -- A disabled Marine veteran has been awarded more than $37,000 in 
back pay as a result of a suit brought at the request of the U.S. Labor Department 
against the city of Philadelphia for failing to reinstate the veteran in a job 
after he returned from military service. 


Joseph F. Ryan, Jr., 33, of Philadelphia, sougnt help from the 
department's Office of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights (OVRR) when tne city 
failed to reinstate him in a job with similar seniority, status, and pay to 
his former position as required by law. Ryan had worked as a corrections 
officer but, for medical reasons, was unable to continue in that joo. 


Ryan served in the Marine Corps in Vietnam in the late 1960s. He worxed 
for the city of Philadelphia from 1971 until 1976, when ne took a leave of 
absence from his job to re-enlist. 


After being honorably discharged for medical reasons in 1980, xyan applied 
for reemployment with the city but was not rehired. He then sougnt assistance 
from OVRR. 


As a result of meetings between OVRR and the city conceded that Ryan was 
entitled to reemployment but asserted that his medical condition prevented him 
from resuming his former job as a corrections officer. 


The city subsequently offered Ryan three positions but they were not 
similar in pay to his former position. After failing to work out a voluntary 
settlement with the city, OVRR refered the case to the Justice Department 
which filed suit on behalf of Ryan. 


Under the federal veterans’ reemployment rights law, veterans are entitled 
to reinstatement to their preservice job or, if they are incapaole of 
performing that job because of a service connected disability, to a joo tney 
can perform with comparable seniority, status, and pay. 


Judge Clifford Scott Green of the U. S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania therefore ordered the city of Philadelpnia to pay 
Ryan $37,291 in back pay and interest. 
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EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATIVES APPLAUD OSHA 
INSPECTORS IN NATICHWICE SURVEY 


WASHINGTON -- Employers and employee representatives at firms inspected by 
the feceral Occupational Safety and Health Administration affirm the competence 
and professionalism of the agency's inspectors, according to the results of the 
first three months of a nationwide survey announced by the Labor Department. 


More than 97% of the survey questions were answered favorably by both 
management and labor. Employers were asked 12 and union representatives 1. ° 
s-ecific questions about the inspector's technical expertise, ability to 
e dlain rights and responsib- ,ities clearly, and personal courtesy. 


The survey questionnaire/also invites written comments on the inspection and 
OSHA's program generally. Positive reactions outnumbered negative five to one. 


“The results of this survey prove what we have been saying for more than two 
years,” said Thorne G. Auchter, assistant secretary of labor for occupational 
safety and health. "“OQSHA inspectors are knowledgeable, dedicated safety and 
nealtnh pros. This survey shows they are finally getting the credit they deserve 
from employers and employees alike." 


Aucnhter said this new respect for OSHA's compliance officers reflected the 
Reagan administration's efforts to reduce the agency's past adversary posture 
while maintaining effective enforcement. 


“In years past, OSHA's poor working relationship with industry was not the 
fault of its inspectors," said Auchter. “The real problem was the climate of 
confrontation in which they were forced to work. This administration 
does not ask OSHA compliance officers to be workplace cops who measure job 
safety and health anty by citations or fines. We ask them to do what they do 
est: to enforce the law fairly, but wherever possible, to work with emoloyers 
and workers to cet hazards eliminated fast. The survey shows management anc 
labor appreciate this practical, problem-solving approacn. : 


‘Most gratifying," said Auchter, “are written comments from emoloyers 
and workers who found that the OSHA inspection did mot match their expectat'cns 


~ 


-ere's a sample of the kind of positive written reactions we received from 


like to comoliment the compliance officers “no canrcuc 
dizmout exceotion, they performed ineir inspections 
manner nct mesitating t3 point out ceficrencies 
surtequs and cemonstrated an.uncerstanding of tne ar 


There was total lack of adversarial attituce, 


nter noted that the responses Dy union representatives were even nore 
tnose from management. Alimest $8% of the answers to Suesticnrs on 
urvey forn were positive, and favorable written comments out- 
iticisms by nearly 12 to one. Reactions written Sy employee 
ives inciuted: 
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° "I thought your inspector was very thorough and, as he should be, had the 
employee and the employers best interest in mind . 


° "The compliance officer, although very firm was extremely courteous and 
soft spoken. He is a genuine nice guy and a credit to all government employees." 


OSHA's “survey began Aug. 24, 1982 and will continue indefinitely. Through 
November, employers returned 2714 questionnaires to the agency. Of these, 306 
included favorable written reactions and 72 contained written criticisms. Ouring 
the same period, the agency received 814 questionnaires from employee represen- 
tatives which included 93 positive written comments, 8 negative. : 


The survey is voluntary and responses may be made anonymously. The employer 
questionnaire is left at all worksites following inspection, and the employee 
representative. survey form is left at all unionized workplaces inspected. The 
survey is conducted in all regions under federal OSHA's jurisdiction. Twenty- 
three states afd territories operate their own OSHA-approved safety and health 
programs covering private sector workplaces and are therefore not part of the 
federal survey. 
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OSHA ANNOUNCES INCREASED EMPHASIS ON AVAILABILITY 
OF INFORMATION FROM ITS TECHNICAL DATA CENTER 


WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
announced increased emphasis on the availability of information from its Technical 
Data Center (TDC) in line with the agency's management objectives for Fiscal Year 
1983. 


“A main OSHA objective for the current year is to furnish the full range of 
safety and health services and information," Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Thorne G. Auchter said. 


"To accomplish that objective, the Technical Data Center serves as a key 
resource with a wide range of data and information not only on occupational 
safety and health but related aspects of chemistry, toxicology, biology, 
industrial medicine, and environmental engineering and science," Auchter added. 


The materials are available in the form of reference books, technical and 
scientific journals, microfilm collection, government publications, trans- 
lations and access to government and commercial computerized data bases. In 
addition, the TOC answers requests made for any of the following types of 
information: literature searches for occupational safety and health topics, 
public information on OSHA rulemaking activities, microfilm editions of U.S. 
government publications, industry standards, products and vendors specifi- 
cations and foreign standards. In some instances, a fee will be charged for 
the information and estimates will be provided. 


To obtain information from .the TDC, contact: Mr. Thomas Towers, U.S. 
Department of Labor, OSHA Technical Data Center, Room N-2439-Rear, 200 
Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, DC 20210, telephone: (202) 523-9700. The 
TOC is open to the public from 8:15 a.m. until 4:45 p.m. Monday thru Friday. 


# # # 
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STATE AND METROPOLITAN AREA EMPLOYMENT 
NO UNEMPLOYMENT: FEBRUARY 1983 


WASHINGTON -- Virtually every state experienced increases in its unemployment 
rates between February 1982 and February 1983, according to preliminary data released 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


The national rate for all civilian workers increased 1.7 percentage points over 
this period from 9.6 to 11.3 percent. Nonfarm payroll employment fell in all but 
eight states. (Data are not adjusted for seasonal variation.) 


Unesploysent 


Unesaployment rates increased 2 percentage points or more in 18 States from February 1982 to 
February 1983. Increases of 4 percentage points or more over the year were recorded for three 
States--Oklahoma, West Virginia, and Wyoming. Only one State, Delaware, recorded a decrease 
of 2 percentage points or more. 


Unemployment rates were at or above the national rate in 22 States in February 1983. wesc 
Virginia (21.9 percent), Michigan (16.5 percent), and Alabama (16.1 percent) continued to report 
the highest fates. Manufacturing employmenc declines contributed to the high unemploymenc rates 
in Alabama and Michigan, while a reduction in mining employment was the primary factor in “esc 
Virgina. Thirty States and the District of Columbia reported jobless rates of 10 percent or 
more, compared with 21 States and che Districce of Columbia a year earlier and 10 States in 
February 1981. 


Unemployment equaled or exceeded the national rate in 100 of the 233 metropolitan areas 
reporting jobless data for February 1983. Seven areas had rates greater than 2!) 
percent: Johnstown, Pa. (25.9 percent), Modesto, Calif. (23.8 percent), Duluth-Superior, Minn. 
(22.2 percent), Sharon, Pa. (21.9 percent), Kankakee, IL1l. (21.4 percent), Stockton, Calif. 
(20.4 percent), and Youngstown-Warren, Ohio (20.1 percent). A rate under 5 percent was reported 
by only one area-—Raleigh-Durham, N.C. (4.8 percenc). 


The jobless race declined 2 percentage points or more over the year in 8 metropolitan 
areas. The largest of these declines (4 percentage points or more) were in Anderson, [nd., and 
Janesville-Beloic, Wisc. Im contrast, the rate increased 2 percentage points or more in 4&0 
areas. The largest of these increases (8 percentage points or more) occurred in Johnstown, Pa., 
Duluth-Superior, Minn., and Peoria, Ill. 


Esploymenct 


Nonfarm payroll eaployment, as seasured by the sonthly survey of 

establishments, fell in most States between February 1982 and February 1983. 
These employment declines were concentrated in three industry divisions: Manufacturing, ith 
decreases in virtually every State; sining, which fell in virtually every State reporting in 


sining emaploysent; and transportation and public ucilicies, which declined in most States. 


nonagricultural 


Four States reported job losses over the year of more than 190,000--Pennsylvania 195,'""), 
Illinois (165,000), and California and Texas (145,000 each). Declines in ranufacturire 
employment accounted for 72 percent of these losses. Two States, Florida and Ceorwia, rec 
gains over the year of more than 25,000, primarily in services and trade. 


Esployment decreased over che year by 4 percent or sore in two States: Peansvlvitia 
percent) and west Virginia (4.2 percent). Om the other hand, che only percentaye increas 


exploynent of 4 percent or sore from February 1982 to February 1983 was reported dy AlAsKu 


percent). 
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PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--MARCH 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods edged down 0.1 percent 
from February to March on a seasonally adjusted basis, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. This followed a 1.0 percent drop in 
January and a 0.1 percent rise in February. Prices for intermediate goods fell 
0.7 percent, considerably more than in either of the 2 preceding months. Crude 
material prices moved up 0.6 percent, the same as in February. 


Apong finished goods, the index for energy goods decreased sharply for the third 
consecutive sonth. Prices for finished consumer goods other than foods and energy rose’ only 
slightly, following a auch larger advance in the previous aonth. The increases in the price 
indexes for finished consumer foods and capital equipment were both about the sace as in 
February. ° 


Before seasonal adjustaent, the Producer Price Index for Finished Coods declined 
O.1 percent to 283.4 (1967100). From March 1982 co March 1983, the Finished Coods Price 
Index rose 2.2 percent. Finished consumer food prices were up 1.4 percent over the year, the 
finished energy goods index was down 4.5 percent, the index for finished consuser goods other 
than foods and energy increased 3.7 percent, and capital equipment prices roce 3.7 percent. 
The index for intermediate goods was 0.5 percent lower than in March 1982, and 
crude material prices were up 0.7 percent. 


## 3 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The first use of collective bargaining in the United States was by an 
organization of Philadelphia cordwainers (leather workers), according to a 
publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


## # 
In 1795 the first collective bargaining agreement in the U.S. was obtained 
by Philadelphia printers, according to “Labor Firsts in America,” a publication 


of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
### 


In 1915 the first federal government monthly unemployment figures were 
issued from payroll data collected from a few industries, according to “Labor 
Firsts in America,” a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 


In 1967 the first federal legislation to prohibit age discrimination in 
employment -- the Age Discrimination in Employment Act -- was passed, according 
to a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor, “Labor Firsts in America.” 


# # # 











